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Message 
From 
the Dean 


Dean Jones 


It is my pleasure to say a few words in this edition of 
‘Without Prejudice’’. 


A great deal has been happening in the Faculty, as I think 
will be evidenced by other articles in this edition, but I would 
like to highlight briefly some of these for your information. 


LIBRARY 


As of this September, our Library is on a new computerized 
catalogue system which, I believe, will make it easier for users 
to locate books, articles and periodicals. We have installed a 
new computer system to catalogue unreported Alberta cases, 
a service which, I believe, the profession will find extremely 
useful. Pat Remple of our Library is in charge of this latter 
system and anyone who is interested in using it is encouraged 
to contact her. 


RHODES SCHOLAR 


We are extremely pleased that one of our recent graduates, 
Charalee Graydon, was selected as a Rhodes Scholar for 1982- 
83. She intends to take her B.C.L. at Wadham College, Oxford. 
Charalee is the first women from this Faculty to be chosen a 
Rhodes Scholar. As a matter of interest, the first woman Rhodes 
Scholar in the Province was Eileen Gillese, who also took her 
law at Wadham, and is currently one of our Sessional Instruc- 
tors teaching Trusts. 
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MOOT PROGRAMME 


The Faculty has been very active in an extensive Moot Pro- 
gramme, both at the trial and appellate levels. We participated 
in the Jessup International Law Moot and did well, placing 
seventh out of seventeen participating law schools. The appli- 
cant side of our team placed second over all, almost emulating 
the performance of one of our students last year, Pat Bendin, 
who was chosen as the overall top litigant. Members of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, as well as trial and appellate judges 
from throughout Canada, sit on the bench at the Jessup Moot, 
thus ensuring an excellent experience for all participants. The 
Faculty hosted the Western Canada Trial Moot last Spring and 
we were very pleased with the calibre of the competition. 


This year we are planning to participate not only in the Jessup 
Moot and the Western Canada Trial Moot, but also in the Gale 
Cup, which is a national mooting competition. As well, our 
students will participate in the Edmonton Bar Moot and the 
Clinton J. Ford Moot. 


FACULTY 


Last year we were very pleased to have with us Professor 
Gerald B. Robertson who has now returned to the University 
of Leicester. While with us, Professor Robertson proved to be 
an outstanding teacher and an excellent colleague, providing 
both the students and faculty members with an insight as to 
how law is taught in another institution. 


This year, we are extremely fortunate in having Professor 
David N. Schiff from the London School of Economics. Pro- 
fessor Schiff is a recognized expert in jurisprudence and is 
already proving to be a most able teacher and congenial col- 
league. We certainly hope that Professor Schiff, his wife and 
family will enjoy their stay with us. 


Arrangements have been made with the University of Alberta 
and the Institute of Law Research and Reform for one of our 
professors to be seconded for a period of up to two years to 
the Institute of Law Research and Reform for the purpose of 
working on specific projects. This in turn has enabled us to 
obtain a new permanent faculty position and we are currently 
in the throes of considering various applicants for this new 
position. 


There are many other activities being carried on and inno- 
vations being planned in the Faculty, some of which will be 
highlighted in this edition of ‘‘Without Prejudice’. I hope that 
it is obvious to readers that the Faculty continues to be a thriving 
and dynamic institution which is a credit to the University and 
the profession. 


Before closing, I would like to pay tribute to Professors 
Anne McLellan and David Percy, upon whose shoulders has 
fallen the burden of producing this issue of ‘*Without Preju- 
dice’’. It is an ardous undertaking but I hope you will agree 
with me that the end result is worth the considerable time and 
effort put into its publication. 


FRANK D. JONES 


“GETTING IN”’ 
How The Law School 
Admissions Process Really Works 


It is widely known that admission to law school has 
become highly competitive in the past decade. This has 
brought many changes to the Faculty Admissions Policy, 


which may not be widely known among our alumni or 
the profession. The following article describes briefly the 
present admissions process at the Faculty of Law. 


THE COMMITTEE 


Admissions are determined by a committee, consisting of 
four Faculty members, one student and a lay observer appointed 
by the University Senate. Student representation has become 
well established over the years and, despite the initial protes- 
tations of the Chairman, has proved to be very helpful in the 
deliberations of the Committee. The Senate observer reports 
to the Senate on the fairness of the admissions system. This 
function is of extreme importance in the Faculty of Law, because 
there is no appeal from a denial of admission to a Faculty 
whose size is limited by the existence of a quota. The Com- 
mittee takes some pride in the favourable reports of its pro- 
cedure which the observer has prepared in past years. 


Debbie Gordon, Admissions Secretary, perusing one of the approximately 
900 applications received each year. 


THE CRITERIA 


The Faculty of Law has a quota of five hundred students 
and the size of the first year class is determined by the need 
to keep overall enrollment at approximately that figure. Each 
group of applicants competes against itself to secure admission 
in a particular year, so that the standards required to obtain 
admission can vary from year to year. In practice, however, 
the required standards have remained remarkably consistent 
over the past few years. 


A student’s academic merit is measured by a combination 
of Grade Point Average (G.P.A.) and the score attained on the 
Law Schools Admission Test (L.S.A.T.). The G.P.A. is taken 
from the last two years or sixty hours of University instruction 
and accounts for two-thirds of the student’s evaluation. The 
remaining one-third is provided by the L.S.A.T. This com- 
bination results from an extensive statistical survey of appli- 
cants over the years. Of all the data available to the committee, 
it has been shown to provide the best indication of the likely 
success of an applicant in Law School. 


Ordinary applicants will either possess a degree or will have 
completed two years of study leading to a degree and they are 
ranked according to their G.P.A. and L.S.A.T. 
records. Admission is granted to those students who rank high- 
est on this scale, though in the case of applicants close to the 
borderline, the Committee has further resort to resumés and 
letters of reference, which all applicants are free to submit. A 
special effort is made to rely on academic references, rather 
than those provided by relatives, friends or acquaintances, who 
write to the Committee on behalf of many applicants. 


THE PROCEDURE 


After the admissions deadline at the end of January, each 
student’s file is completed by the Admissions Office upon receipt 
of transcripts and the L.S.A.T. score. At the end of March, 
the Committee meets to make early admissions of applicants 
of outstanding quality, often with the condition that the appli- 
cant’s record be maintained during the current academic year. 
This year, these applicants were allotted approximately thirty- 
five of the one hundred and seventy-five available places. 


It is not possible to deal with ordinary applicants until mid- 
June when transcripts for the work completed in the current 
academic year become available. Those who are successful are 
notified immediately and are required to accept the offer of a 
place within ten working days. There are two reasons for this 
strict deadline: first, if the offer is rejected, the place can then 
be made available to a student on the waiting list; second, the 
size of the incoming class can be quickly determined to enable 


proper planning of course sections etc. Because of the possi- 
bility that a place might be rejected by one of the originally 
successful applicants and then by a wait-listed applicant, some 
students on the waiting list may not hear of their fate until the 
middle of August. 


SPECIAL CATEGORIES 


There are three special categories of applicants: mature stu- 
dents, native students, and special cases. 


MATURE STUDENTS: A mature student is a person over 
thirty who has performed well in his or her previous occupation 
and who does not otherwise meet the ordinary academic 
requirements for admission. Although the Committee has lib- 
erally interpreted the requirements of a previous occupation, 
all applicants in this category must have at least two years of 
University in order to be admitted. No more than ten percent 
of available places are allotted to this category of applicants. 


NATIVE STUDENTS: A native student who does not hold 
the academic qualifications for normal admission can be admit- 
ted in a special category. Successful applicants are required to 
complete a pre-law course for native students which is offered 
every summer at the University of Saskatchewan. 


SPECIAL CASES: This category consists of students who 
would not otherwise be admitted to law school, but who can 
obtain admission because they have shown distinction in a 
particular field of study, or special achievements in non- 
academic fields or because of other factors which have been 


brought to the Committee’s attention. The Committee looks 
for some outstanding personal qualifications in this category, 
with the result that very few special students are admitted. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 


It is an objective of the Committee that at least fifteen percent 
of the student body should be from outside Alberta. However, 
in the recent past, only approximately five percent of the first- 
year class has been composed of non-residents although more 
than fifty non-residents were offered places. However, the 
problem of an unduly parochial student body is to some extent 
mitigated by very liberal rules for determining Alberta resi- 
dency and by the ability of students to transfer to Alberta from 
other parts of Canada following the completion of first or 
second year law. 


NUMBERS AND STANDARDS 


The number of applicants to Law School has begun to show 
a slight decline. In order to reach the total quota of five hundred 
students, the Committee seeks to admit a class of one hundred 
seventy-five. In order to reach this objective, acceptances are 
sent out to almost one-third of all applicants. In 1981-82 three 
hundred sixty-five offers were sent out in order to achieve one 
hundred eighty acceptances. In the present year, although sta- 
tistics are incomplete at the time of writing, approximately 
three hundred seventy offers were sent to achieve one hundred 
seventy-eight acceptances. The size of the first-year class is 


TOTAL NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS: 


YEAR: 1982 1981 
851 866 


1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 


910 896 1035 920 919 820 


NUMBER OF WOMEN: 


YEAR: 1982 1981 
PLACES OFFERED: 129 141 
PLACES ACCEPTED: 66 70 


1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 
108 105 87 71 74 65 
64 61 55 41 42 bz 


NUMBER OF MATURE STUDENTS: 


YEAR: 1982 1981 
PLACES OFFERED: 35 13 
PLACES ACCEPTED: 16 6 


1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 
18 21 16 11 14 12 
11 9 11 8 10 9 


NUMBER OF NATIVE STUDENTS: 


YEAR: 1982 1981 
PLACES OFFERED: 3 2 
PLACES ACCEPTED: 3 i 


1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 
3 2 2 0 1 2 
0 2 2 0 0 Za 


NUMBER OF SPECIAL STUDENTS: 


YEAR: 1982 1981 
PLACES OFFERED: 7, 10 
PLACES ACCEPTED: 3 10 


1980 1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 
4 2 4 3 2 7 
2 2 2 3 0 6 


ultimately reduced by the failure of some successful applicants 
to attend and by the inevitable fact that a number of students 
will drop out during the first-term of law school. Accordingly, 
by Christmas, the quota of one hundred seventy-five students 
is usually achieved. 

The combination of G.P.A. and L.S.A.T. makes it difficult 
to state exactly what marks are required in order to obtain 
admission. In 1981-82, the lowest G.P.A. of a student admitted 
was 6.5, though that person obtained an L.S.A.T. score of 
711. The lowest L.S.A.T. score admitted was 480, though that 
student held a G.P.A. of 8.0. Between these two poles, almost 
every conceivable combination of L.S.A.T. and G.P.A. score 
can be found. 


The downturn in the economy has lead to some suggestion 
that the Law School should cut down the number of students 
admitted in order to preserve the ‘“‘health’’ of the legal profes- 
sion. The law school has resisted these suggestions mainly 
because its function in a University setting is to provide a legal 
education, rather than to produce practising lawyers. It is true 
that the vast majority of our graduates enter the legal profes- 
sion, but the student’s ultimate career objective cannot be a 
consideration at the time of admission. It is also important to 
point out that the size of the law school is already limited by 
the existence of the quota and that it has not significantly 
increased during a decade when the general population of Alberta 
has grown very significantly. 


LEONARDS? POLLOCK. OC 


PICARD AWARDED 
McCALLA 


Professor Ellen Picard has been awarded an McCalla 
Professorship for the coming year. These professorships 
were established two years ago to permit Faculty mem- 
bers to concentrate on their research interests without the 
normal pressures of teaching and administrative duties. 


Professor Picard has charted a busy year for herself. 
She will prepare a second edition of her book Legal 
Liability of Doctors and Hospitals in Canada and plans 
to revise the Dental Jurisprudence Manual presently 
used by the Faculty of Dentistry at this University. As 
well, she hopes to devote some time to the restructuring 
of the unique course entitled ‘“‘Law and Medicine in 
Canada’’. 


During the year Professor Picard will continue to work 
on the development of the Health Law Project which is 
the only one of its kind in Canada. 


Professor Picard is a graduate of the University of 
Alberta Law School where she received both her LL.B. 
(1967) and her LL.M. (1980). She has been teaching at 
the University of Alberta Law School for ten years and 
has served as Associate Dean on two occasions; 1974- 
75 and 1980-81. 


DAVID SCHIFF 
VISITING PROFESSOR 
FOR 1982-83 


David N. Schiff is Visiting Professor at the Law Fac- 
ulty for the coming academic year. Professor Schiff is 
presently a senior tutor in the law department at the 
London School of Economics. His main areas of interest 
are jurisprudence, sociology of law, and civil liberties. 


Professor Schiff received his LL.B. from the Univer- 
sity of Southampton in 1971 and since 1972 has taught 
at the London School of Economics in their law depart- 
ment. Professor Schiff has written extensively in the areas 
of jurisprudence and sociology of law. A few of his most 
recent publications include ‘“‘Law as a Social Phenom- 
enon’’ in A. Podgorecki & Christopher J. Whelan Soci- 
ological Approaches to Law (1981) pp. 151-166; 
‘‘Phenomenology and Jurisprudence’, The Liverpool Law 
Review, Vol. IV (1) 1982 pp. 5-18. Presently, he is in 
the process of preparing a book on the use of law in 
emergency situations. This book will undoubtedly be of 
great interest to many Canadian lawyers in light of our 
federal government’s invocation of special powers during 
the F.L.Q. crisis in the Province of Quebec. 


While at the University of Alberta, Professor Schiff 
will be teaching courses in jurisprudence, civil liberties 
and a legal theory course for the Political Science Depart- 
ment. 


David, his wife Pauline and their two children, Annie 
and Kieron are quickly adjusting to their new surround- 
ings and eagerly await a ‘‘typical’’ Alberta winter. Rumor 
has it that David is an accomplished rugby player and 
he has indicated a keen interest in taking to the ice to 
master the game of hockey. 


Visiting Speakers Committee Has Busy Year 


Mr. Justice Martland 
at the Law School 


Although it has been said that ‘‘the Visiting Speakers Com- 
mittee is the most important committee within the Law School’’, 
it must be admitted that few would endorse this statement. 
Nevertheless, the Visiting speakers Committee for 1981-82 had 
a busy and productive year. 


On Tuesday, November 17, 198! the Honourable Samuel 
Freedman, Chief Justice of Manitoba, spoke to the Law School 
on the topic of ‘‘Precedent and the Role of the Judge’’. Chief 
Justice Freedman spoke to the Faculty in his usual informative 
and entertaining manner and proved to be a delightful guest to 
start off the year. 


During the week of January 11, 1983 the eminent American 
jurist, Judge Ruggero J. Aldisert of the United States Court of 
Appeals (Third Circuit), paid a visit to the Law School to meet 
with Faculty and students and to deliver a series of lectures. 
Judge Aldisert, who was appointed to the Court of Appeals in 
1968 after serving as a State trial judge in Pennsylvania for 
seven years, is the author of a textbook entitled The Judicial 
Process (1976), which is widely used in American law schools. 
In addition to his many other legal and non-legal accomplish- 
ments, he has undertaken extensive lecture tours throughout 
the United States and Europe. Judge Aldisert was invited to 
Edmonton by the Legal Forum, who organized and funded his 
visit and who kindly allowed the Faculty to share Judge Aldi- 
sert’s attentions during his brief sojourn. 


On February 17, 1982 Professor Edgar Z. Friedenberg of 
Dalhousie University, and author of the book Deference to 
Authority, spoke to a Law School Forum on the subject of 
‘The State and the Role of National Security’’. Following this 
address, Professor L.C. Green commented on some aspects of 
Professor Friedenberg’s speech and promoted an interesting 
and tempestuous debate. 


On March 2, 1982, Dr. Robert Friedlander of the Department 


of Law at Ohio Northern University spoke to the Law School 
on the topic of ‘“Recent Developments in International Law 
concerning Terrorism’’. This was followed by a panel discus- 
sion with Professor Green and Dr. Ralph Zacklin, General 
Counsel to the United Nations. 


On March 17, 1982, His Honour Judge F.W. Coward, who 
is a Provincial Court Judge in Lethbridge, presently seconded 
to the Department of the Solicitor General of Canada, spoke 
at a Law School Forum on the proposed Young Offenders Act. 


On the following day, March 18, 1982, the Law School was 
privileged to have as a guest the Honourable Ronald Martland, 
who recently retired as a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. Mr. Justice Martland discussed his experiences as a 
member of the Supreme Court of Canada and with the faculty, 
where he was once a student and teacher and where he is now 


an Honorary Professor. It was a pleasure to be able to welcome 
him back. 


On March 25, 1982, Professor Rowland Harrison also returned 
to visit the Faculty of Law. Professor Harrison is now the 
Director General of Land Management in the Canadian Oil 
and Gas Administration in Ottawa and he spoke on the topic 
of ‘‘Constitutional Issues Concerning Offshore Oil and Gas’’. 


The success of the Visiting Speakers Programme during the 
1981-82 academic year was due, in part, to the hard work of 
Professors Bruce Ziff, Errol Mendes, and Gerald Gall and to 
the students on the Committee, Neena Aluwahlia and Dora 
Koop. Other members of the student body and faculty con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the programme. In particular, 
Professor McLellan very kindly participated in a number of 
events and Leonard Mandamin, a third year student, ably assisted 
us with his photographic skills during our program. 


BRUCE ZIFF 


Reflections on a Study Leave 


Between January, 1982 and July, 1982, I had the good 
fortune to have been granted a study leave by the University 
of Alberta. What does such a leave accomplish? Is it merely 
a glorified paid holiday? Does it have any real value for not 
only the individual but the institution? With many law firms 
now either contemplating or implementing a sabbatical type 
programme for varying lengths of time, it was thought that my 
observations, having just returned from such an experience, 
might be of some interest. I emphasize at the outset that my 
observations are entirely subjective. I am sure that different 
individuals get different things from such an experience and, 
indeed, the old adage that you only get as much out of an 
experience as you are prepared to put into it, holds very true. 


Having been granted the opportunity, the next decision was 
where to go. Because of my interest in tax, I wanted to go to 
a jurisdiction whose fundamental taxation roots were similar 
to ours. This generally encompassed developed Common- 
wealth countries. The next criterion was that we wished to go 
somewhere both interesting and different, but where our entire 
family might assimilate without great difficulty. We eventually 
decided on New Zealand. 


About a year of planning went into the preparations. I made 
several contacts with both universities and tax practitioners in 
New Zealand, with the idea of developing some research plans. 
The upshot was that the University of Auckland kindly indi- 
cated that they would be interested in having me and from my 
replies it was obvious that Auckland was the commercial hub 
of the country, where most of the tax practitioners resided. 


I decided the area of interest I would like to explore was 
‘““non-taxable’’ benefits. My thesis was that Canada was going 
pell-mell in a direction of closing out many tax incentives 
traditionally considered beneficial. In Canadian terms, this was 
done under the banner of “‘closing loopholes’’. My belief is 
that in the next fifteen to twenty years, an enormous increase 
in trade will occur between Canada and the Pacific Rim coun- 
tries and if Canadian companies are to compete successfully, 
they must have to some extent the same rules of the game as 
their competitors. It takes no great genius to realize when one 
sees the large number of Japanese tour groups crowding such 
hostelries as the Banff Springs Hotel that somebody is doing 
something right, especially if one realizes that, in many cases, 
such tours are tax-free benefits awarded by corporations to their 
employees for reaching certain production quotas. 


We reached New Zealand, a land of 3 million people and 
90 million sheep, via Fiji, (this stop precipitated by pure pleas- 
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ure motives -- not even I could conjure up a tax reason to visit 
Fiji). After finding housing, I was warmly welcomed by the 
Faculty at the University of Auckland and quickly established 
a routine of arriving at the office at approximately 9:15 and 
leaving at approximately 4:30. While this typical day was cer- 
tainly more leisurely than at home, it had the tremendous 
advantage of including great blocks of uninterrupted working 
time. It is surprising what can be accomplished when the tele- 
phone isn’t constantly ringing and there are not innumerable 
meetings to attend, or mini crises to be resolved. 


I was fortunate to have the opportunity of teaching in several 
areas which enabled me to appreciate the contrasting styles 
and the differences in students as compared with Canada. I 
found the lectures to be much more formal and the students 
much more reluctant to ask questions than they are at the 
University of Alberta. 


I also had the opportunity of meeting with a large number 
of lawyers and found that their practice methods are less hectic 
than in Alberta although, in my opinion, the standard of com- 
petence is extremely high. There are some delightful traditions 
amongst the profession, such as “‘tax days’’ where the lawyer 
simply shuts up shop and goes sailing for the day because the 
tax rates are so high that he doesn’t want to earn any more 
income. 


The profession is a very closely knit community and a great 
deal of business is done over the telephone with absolute assur- 
ance that any agreements, undertakings, settlements, etc. will 
be fully honoured and completely adhered to when formal 
documentation is later completed. 


We also had the opportunity of meeting and getting to know 
several of the judges. It was interesting to hear that it is common 
practice for the judiciary to be absolutely current by reading 
as a matter of routine the New Zealand Reports as they come 
out. To put this in its proper perspective, it should be noted 
that there may be only thirty or forty cases reported on a 
quarterly basis, due not only to the smaller number of High 
Court cases compared with Alberta and Canada, but also to 
New Zealand’s selective reporting tradition. In addition, they 
do not have the proliferation of different reporting systems in 
New Zealand that we do in Canada. 


I had the opportunity of sitting in on several trials and appeal 
cases and, in my opinion, the standard of advocacy is very 
high, which is both a function of the realtively small number 
of cases and the very small number of barristers in relation to 
solicitors. 


With respect to my own research, I was fortunate in having 
the opportunity to talk with tax practitioners, government offi- 
cials and revenue officials and I learned an enormous amount 
with respect to the operation of the very generous tax-free 
benefits system which exists in the country. These benefits are 
not limited to the higher management of corporations, but 
trickle down to average employees as well as middle and lower 
management. One great contrast in administration between New 
Zealand and Canada relates to the very open, give and take 
attitude which exists between tax lawyers and the officials of 
the internal revenue department. This results in many com- 
promises being made, thus avoiding much litigation and pre- 
serving a sense of fairness in the tax system. The taxpayers 
feel that revenue officials can be persuaded in some circum- 
stances to compromise, which in turn results in a business 
community much more willing to put up with their historically 
very much higher rates, although these were substantially low- 
ered in the Budget which came down in June of 1982. 


Our big break from the usual routine was a two week sojourn 
to the South Island, which enabled us both to appreciate the 
topographical beauty of this remarkable country and to rein- 
force our impressions that the populace is one of the friendliest, 
most accommodating and open imaginable. New Zealanders 
have a great affinity for Canadians and an empathy with respect 
to our common struggle to keep a national identity. They are 
very sympathetic to Canadians abroad not wanting to be mis- 
taken for Americans, because New Zealanders abroad are 
invariably mistaken for Australians. 


In addition to our two week trip, we attempted to see the 
country by taking some Fridays off and radiating out from 
Auckland to various points in the North Island. We felt by the 
end of our four month stint that we had a flavour for the country 
and had seen most of its territory, which is truly a microcosm 
of many areas of Europe and North America. One sees moun- 
tains which are every bit as spectacular as the Canadian Rockies 
or the Swiss Alps, areas which are exactly the same as the 
Highlands of Scotland, fjords which are almost identical to 
those in Norway, lush green rolling hills similar to England, 
rugged craggy shorelines similar to Cape Breton, beautiful 
lakes similar to the Shuswaps and outstanding beaches similar 
to those of Prince Edward Island. 


In addition to the beauty of the country, we have lasting 
impressions of its society and mode of living. I was awed to 
learn that their Post Office makes a profit of $12,000,000 a 
year. To my knowledge, they do not have legislation similar 
to our Canadian Human Rights Act or The Alberta Individual 
Rights Protection Act, but my son and I were the beneficiaries 
of legislation enacted shortly before we arrived which made 
all their beaches topless on the basis that men go topless, so 
why not women. An interesting footnote was that shortly before 
we departed, this legislation was being challenged as to whether 
it also covered (if you'll pardon the pun) ladies who wished 
to go topless at swimming pools. 


I took the bus from our home to the University and was 
interested to observe that out of deference to my white hair 
and dotage, immediately I entered the bus the school children 
offered me their seat and, on the one occasion this did not 


occur, the bus driver stopped the bus, turned around and 
admonished the children for their rudeness. I don’t know who 
was embarrassed the most, the chagrined children or myself! 
Shopping is still done in the main at local village stores where 
one goes to the butcher, the baker, the drygoods store and the 
fishery. 


In additon to the opportunity that I had to do some concen- 
trated research and teach in another environment, I had many 
discussions with faculty and administrators as to the workings 
of their law school and University. The information which I 
garnered will assist in the operation of the law school at the 
University of Alberta. Also, I had the opportunity of visiting 
the law schools at Wellington and Dunedin, and of examining 
their operations at first hand. 


Thanks to a special type of airline ticket which we were able 
to purchase, we had the opportunity of returning to Canada via 
Australia and the Orient. While in Australia, I visited law 
schools in Sydney and again had the opportunity of visiting 
with administrators and faculty as well as completing some 
further investigation into my primary research project. This 
was supplemented by stops in Hong Kong and Tokyo, where 
I was fortunate in being able to talk with tax practitioners, both 
lawyers and accountants, as well as businessmen and university 
people. 


What then is a study leave? A paid vacation? There is no 
doubt that some might view it as such, and in the sense of 
seeing new things, countries and people, there is such an ele- 
ment encompassed. However, it is much more than that and, 
used properly, results in a tremendous increase in knowledge, 
new ideas and an opportunity of assessing the strengths and 
weaknesses of our own operation. Personally, it allowed me 
the opportunity for the first time in six years to do some con- 
centrated research which I hope will result in some strong 
advocacy on my part in areas which I believe should be changed 
in Canadian tax law. One cannot advocate without the confi- 
dence of feeling you have the knowledge and examples to back 
up such opinions. Unquestionably as a result of such an 
experience, one comes back with a renewed vigour and, indeed, 
one of my decanal colleagues recently remarked, while we 
were involved in a little infighting over the University financial 
pie, that he wished that I had never gone away. I was much 
more manageable prior to my departure than upon my return. 


Might the same concept be applied to practitioners? Obviously 
the answer is yes and indeed it has been. I have talked with 
many firms who have embarked upon such a programme and 
in no case have they said that it has resulted in any diminution 
in partnership income and, in practically every case, they have 
remarked that the individual upon his or her return has been 
much more effective and enthusiastic about the practice of law. 


The Jones’ family is grateful for the opportunity of having 
this experience and I will make every endeavour to put into 
my job as Dean the new ideas and renewed vigour resulting 
from it. I hope the results might show that it was time well 
spent. 


FRANK D. JONES 


Moot Court Programme Expands 


The past year has been a busy one for the mooting programme 
at the Law Centre. Faculty and students alike see moot exer- 
cises as an invaluable part of our academic programme. In the 
coming year the moot programme will be expanded to include 
participation in the Gale Cup, a new national competition held 
in Toronto. Also proposed is the Alberta Challenge Cup, a 
competition between the University of Alberta and the Univer- 
sity of Calgary Law Schools. 


Edmonton Bar Association 
Moot Court Competition 


The year’s Edmonton Bar Association Moot was held on 
November 18, 1981 at the Law Centre. The problem involved 
issues of criminal law and evidence, in particular the issue of 
abuse of process. The members of the Bench were The Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice William Stevenson of the Court of Appeal 
of Alberta and Alex Pringle and Sterling Sanderman, from the 
law firm of Pringle, Brimacombe and Sanderman. 


The four finalists in this year’s competition were Kevin Gui- 
dera, James McGinnis, Ron Reimer and Gordon Sombrowski. 
The eventual winners were James McGinnis and Kevin Guidera 
who each received a copy of An Annotation To the Alberta 
Rules of Court written by Mr. Justice Stevenson and John 
Coté. The runners-up, Ron Reimer and Gordon Sombrowski, 
both received $50.00 book credits. Mr. Justice Stevenson made 
the presentation of behalf of the Edmonton Bar Association. 


It was the view of the Bench that this year’s participants 
were outstanding. The competition provides an invaluable 
opportunity for law students to gain experience and confidence 
in the preparation of written and oral arguments. The Law 
Faculty would like to thank the Edmonton Bar Association for 
their continued generous support of this competition. 


Clinton J. Ford Moot 


The first case involving the Charter of Rights and Freedoms 
was heard by a panel of the Court of Appeal of Newalta in the 
annual Clinton J. Ford Moot competition held February 18th, 
1982 in the Moot Court Room at the Law Centre. Presiding 
were Mr. Justice C.W. Clement, Mr. P.G.C. Ketchum, Q.C. 
from the Department of Justice, and Professor A.A. McLellan 
from the University of Alberta Faculty of Law. 


Representing the appellants were Mr. Greg Lazin and Ms. 
Beth Stewart. The respondents were represented by Messrs. 
Alan Gray and Murray Engleking. 


The problem, which was drafted by Professors Rice and 
Christian, involved two points. First, whether the proposed 
amendments to the Canada Evidence Act which would allow 
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a trial judge to comment on the failure of an accused to testify 
is contrary to s. 11(c) of the Charter. Second, whether the trial 
judge had erred in admitting a gun into evidence which gun 
had been obtained as a result of an unreasonable search and 
seizure contrary to s. 8 of the Charter. Notwithstanding the 
able arguments of counsel for the appellants, the court deter- 
mined, in an unanimous judgment, that the Charter had not 
been violated and, accordingly, the appeal was dismissed. Vic- 
tory in the competition went to counsel for the respondents, 
Messrs. Gray and Engleking. They were subsequently awarded 
certificates entitling them to barristers’ robes courtesy of the 
Attorney General of Alberta. 


Jessup Moot 


The Phillip C. Jessup International Moot Court Competition, 
held this past March in Windsor, attracted eighteen teams from 
Canadian law schools, including the University of Alberta. 
This year’s problem was a complex set of issues dealing with 
the succession of international legal rights and obligations from 
a state to its revolutionary successor, state responsibility for 
injuries to aliens and repatriation and resettlement of refugees. 


The University of Alberta team was selected in October 1981 
after a preliminary run-off. Janet Dixon and Alan S. Rudakoff 
researched and skillfully presented the case for the Applicant, 
the “‘Kingdom of Septentrion’’. Dora Koop and Travis Huckell 
demonstrated tenacity and imagination in defending the actions 
of the Respondent ‘‘People’s Democratic Republic of Meri- 
dion’’. Brent Windwick contributed to the research effort and 
acted as a resource person for the team during the competition. 


Beth Stewart, counsel for the appellants at the Clinton J. Ford Moot 


Members of the Bench at the Edmonton Bar Moot: Left to Right: Stirling 
Sanderman, the Honourable Mr. Justice William Stevenson and Alex 
Pringle. 


The distinguished Bench at the Clinton J. Ford Moot. Professor A. Anne 
McLellan, Mr. Justice C.W. Clements and P.G.C. Ketchum, Q.C. 


Professor Mendes served as team advisor. The U of A was 
also represented by Professors Rice and Gall, who acted as 
judges, and by graduate student Hugh Davies, who observed 
the competition and also provided moral support to the team. 


In the overall competition, won by the Université de Mon- 
treal, the U of A ranked seventh out of the eighteen participants. 
Counsel for the Applicant finished a very close second to the 
University of Western Ontario in a separately assessed advo- 
cacy competition, and all four oralists scored impressively in 
individual advocacy. 


The 1983 Jessup Moot Court Competition will be hosted by 
the Université de Montreal. The location, as well as the enthu- 
siasm engendered by this year’s competition, should ensure a 
strong University of Alberta presence in Montreal next spring. 


Western Canada Moot Competition 


The University of Calgary took top honors at the 1982 West- 
ern Canada Moot Competition. The Competition which was 
held February 25 to 27, 1982 at the U of A Law Centre involved 
teams from six law schools: University of British Columbia, 
University of Victoria, University of Alberta, University of 
Calgary, University of Saskatchewan, and the University of 
Manitoba. 


The Western Canada Moot is unique in that it requires the 
conduct of a trial rather than arguments on an appeal. This 
year’s Moot Competition involved a charge of murder in which 
the accused had struck a man who subsequently died of a heart 
attack. Thus students involved were required to demonstrate 
skills of argument before a jury and in the presentation of 
evidence both on examination in chief and on cross-exami- 
nation. 


The trials were conducted before Mr. Justice D.C. McDonald 
of the Queen’s Bench of Alberta who chose the eventual win- 
ners of the MacIntyre Cup, symbolic of the highest advocacy 
skills displayed during the course of the competition. 


The William Morrow 
Essay Prizes 


The Alberta Law Review established an Essay contest in 
1980, open to law students at the Universities of Alberta and 
Calgary and to all articling students in the province. 


The Honourable Mr. Justice W.A. Stevenson has generously 
given all of his share of the royalties from Stevenson & Coté’s 
An Annotation To the Alberta Rules of Court (published 
by Juriliber, located at the Faculty) to the University. It has 
now been determined that these funds will be used to endow 
the Law Review’s Essay Contests, and the prizes have been 
named after the late William Morrow. Mr. Justice Morrow was 
a graduate of this Faculty, a distinguished member of the 
Edmonton Bar, later a Judge of the Supreme Court of the 
Northwest Territories, and a member of the Court of Appeal 
of Alberta. 


Allison Dunham and 


the Law Research 
Institute 


Allison Dunham 


An internationally recognized legal scholar has joined the 
staff of the Institute of Law Research and Reform. Allison 
Dunham, Professor Emeritus at the University of Chicago Law 
School, was appointed Distinguished Counsel in September, 
LOS ie 


Professor Dunham’s accomplishments in reform-oriented legal 
scholarship have earned him a reputation as one of the most 
distinguished law reformers in the United States. Much of his 
work has been done in connection with projects undertaken by 
the American National Conference of Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws. He was Executive Director of the Conference 
from 1963 to 1969. He was also Chief Reporter for the Model 
Land Development Code (1976) prepared for the American 
Law Institute. 


In his work on uniform law, Professor Dunham drafted many 
model and uniform Acts. It will be of particular interest to 
Alberta lawyers that, together with the late Grant Gilmore, 
Professor Dunham drafted Article 9 of the Uniform Commer- 
cial Code, which integrated chattel security law into a single 
system. The prior law dealing with conditional sales, bills of 
sale, chattel mortgages, floating charges and the assignment 
of book debts was consolidated into one statute at this time. 
In view of proposals for a similar law in Canada, Professor 
Dunham’s experience in this field will be invaluable. 


Professor Dunham received his LL.B. from Columbia 
University in 1939. After clerking for Mr. Justice Harlan F. 
Stone of the United States Supreme Court and completing a 
period of active military service, he began his teaching career 
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at the University of Indiana in 1945. Professor Dunham has 
taught at several law schools in the United States and was 
Visiting Professor at the University of New Zealand, Welling- 
ton in 1952-53. He joined the staff of the University of Chicago 
Law School in 1951 and remained there until his retirement in 
1979. Before coming to Alberta, he served as an Alumni Pro- 
fessor at the University of Minnesota Law School. 


Professor Dunham is now director of the Institute’s project 
devoted to developing recommendations for the reform of many 
facets of the Alberta law of real property. In addition, he has 
been guest lecturer in the Faculty of Law on several occasions, 
has lectured in the Department of Political Science, and will 
teach commercial law for the Faculty of Law during the 1982- 
83 academic year. 


According to Thomas W. Mapp, Counsel with the Institute 
of Law Reserach and Reform and Professor of Law, ‘‘the 
enthusiasm and vast experience Professor Dunham has com- 
mitted to his work with the Institute is extremely beneficial, 
not only to the Institute, but the University and, indeed, the 
province’’. 


Judges’ Fund 
Established 


For many years, judges in the province have assisted the 
Law School by teaching in our academic program. Unlike other 
sessional lecturers, who are paid for their services, judges are 
prevented by the Judges’ Act from accepting payment for non- 
judicial functions. Accordingly, it was decided to earmark some 
of the Faculty’s funds into a Judges Fund, into which an amount 
equivalent to the judges’ stipends would be paid each year. 
These funds are then issued for various projects in the Faculty, 
chosen in consultation with the Judge-Lecturers. 


Initially, funds were used in the Library to acquire new 
equipment. The ‘‘Judges’ Emergency Loan Fund”’ was estab- 
lished to assist law students who are faced with unexpected 
financial crisis, and who otherwise might not be able to com- 
plete their legal education. The Fund has also provided the 
resources for the establishment of the bronze medal in law, 
awarded to the graduating student who stands third throughout 
the three years at law school. 


Most recently the fund has been used to establish two schol- 
arships in recognition of the long teaching records in the Faculty 
by A.F. Moir and the late Cameron Steer. These scholarships 
will be awarded to upper year students on the basis of their 
previous academic records in the Faculty. 


Members of the judiciary have over the years assisted the 
Law Faculty in many ways: particularly in teaching courses, 
offering guest lectures, and judging numerous moot court exer- 
cises. The establishment of the Judges’ Fund is another notable 
contribution to the life of the Faculty, and is greatly appreci- 
ated. 


THE CHARTER OF RIGHTS 


A Challenge to the Profession 


BY A. ANNE McLELLAN 


With the proclamation of the Canadian Charter of Rights 
and Freedoms on April 17th, 1982, Canadian constitutional 
law has entered an exciting phase, which will present all mem- 
bers of the profession with new and unfamiliar challenges. For 
the first time Canada has an ‘‘entrenched’’ Charter of Rights. ! 
No longer will the courts be faced with the philosophical and 
practical problems presented by documents such as the 1960 
Bill of Rights which could best be described as ‘‘quasi-con- 
stitutional’’. Section 52 makes it plain that the Constitution of 
Canada is the supreme law of the country and that the Con- 
stitution includes the Charter of Rights. Consequently, the def- 
erential attitude displayed by the courts to the doctrine of 
parliamentary supremacy now seems out of place in our con- 
stitutional jurisprudence. All levels of government have accepted 
limitations on their legislative powers. When a piece of leg- 
islation is found to be inconsistent with a provision of our 
constitution it must be declared invalid, at least to the extent 
of the inconsistency. 


It should be noted, however, that Canada finds itself in a 
unique position among nations with Bills of Rights. Our Charter 
contains a provision which permits provincial legislatures and 
the federal Parliament to operate notwithstanding certain sec- 
tions of the Charter of Rights.* Therefore it will be possible 
for a government to opt out of certain of the rights and freedoms 
guaranteed in the Charter. The Quebec Government recently 
has signified its intention to operate notwithstanding the Charter 
in a bill it introduced into the Quebec Assembly. It is expected 
that this bill will be challenged in the courts in the near future. 


In effect, because of section 33, Canada has been provided 
with a statement of rights and freedoms which is less than 
‘*entrenched’’, but which is more than a simple legislative 
enactment. 


This brief article will attempt to summarize some of the 
main sections of the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 


Limitations on Guaranteed Rights 


Section 1 guarantees the rights and freedoms set out in the 
Charter, subject only to such reasonable limits prescribed by 
law as can be demonstrably justified in a free and democratic 
society. This section explicitly recognizes that rights and free- 
doms can in practice never be absolute. There will always be 
situations which require individual or group rights to be limited 
for the sake of the public good, as the United States Supreme 
Court has long recognized in applying the apparently absolute 
terms of their Bill of Rights. 


Section 1 raises the question of how a government might 
demonstrate that a limit on rights and freedoms can be justified. 
If an applicant makes out a prima facie case that a right or 


freedom has been infringed, the onus shifts to the government 
to justify the infringement. Government counsel might intro- 
duce evidence such as economic reports and statistics, social 
science surveys and studies, white papers, and royal commis- 
sion reports, which offer relevant data concerning the need for 
the proposed limitation or restriction.* 


It is uncertain whether an infringement can be justified by 
reference only to Canada or whether the experiences of other 
‘‘free and democratic’’ societies will be considered. The Amer- 
ican and European experiences may provide useful points of 
comparison for Canadian courts, especially as there has been 
much interpretation of articles of the European Convention on 
Human Rights which contain terminology similar to section 
one. For this reason, it is likely that the decisions of the Euro- 
pean Commission of Human Rights and the European Court 
will become useful sources of information for counsel and 
judges alike. 


Finally, if government is attempting to limit one of the rights 
contained in the Constitution, it should be required to show 
clearly not only that the object sought to be achieved by the 
limitation is justified in a free and democratic society but also 
that the means chosen to achieve that objective are the least 
restrictive of our rights and freedoms. The burden of proof 
may vary depending on the freedom or right which is to be 
limited. It is possible that Canadian courts will develop an 
analysis similar to that of the U.S. Supreme Court, which varies 
the level of judicial scrutiny according to the nature of the 
freedom or right being limited. For example, in the United 
States limitations on freedom of speech or any classification 
based on race are subject to what is called ‘‘strict scrutiny’’. 
This requires that the government must show that any limitation 
or classification is justified by a compelling state interest and 
that there is no less restrictive way for the legislature to attain 
its objective. 


FUNDAMENTAL FREEDOMS 


Section 2 contains a declaration of fundamental freedoms 
which constitute the very foundation of our society and dem- 
ocratic form of government. These freedoms include consci- 
ence and religion, thought, belief, opinion and expression, 
freedom of the press, peaceful assembly and association. For 
the purposes of cross-reference, this section is very similar in 
content to the First Amendment of the U.S. Constitution. 


MOBILITY RIGHTS 


Section 6(1) establishes the right of every Canadian citizen 
to enter, remain in, and leave Canada while section 6(2) accords 
to citizens and permanent residents the right to move and take 
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up residence in any province and to pursue a livelihood in any 
province. Section 6(2) may have broad implications for busi- 
ness and for professional bodies. It is possible that agencies 
such as F.I.R.A., and at least parts of the National Energy 
Policy, will be attacked by corporate citizens on the basis that 
their right to pursue the gaining of a livelihood has been infr- 
inged or denied. As well, professional associations such as law 
societies and medical associations may find that some of their 
qualifications for membership are challenged on the basis of 
this section.’ It should be noted that section 6(3) does provide 
some latitude for general laws or policies which might limit 
the rights guaranteed in section 6(2). 


Sections 6(4), ensures that a province will be able to enact 
a law or program that has as its object the improvement of the 
conditions of individuals who are socially or economically 
disadvantaged, as long as the rate of employment in that prov- 
ince is below that of the national average. This subsection will 
permit laws that require the hiring of a province’s residents 
before transient workers who might come into the province. 
This section is of importance to a province such as Newfound- 
land, which has already enacted legislation of this type and it 
might also justify provincial laws that require corporations to 
buy goods and supplies from local businesses. 


LEGAL RIGHTS 


Legal rights are enumerated in section 7 to 14 of the Charter. 
Section 7 guarantees everyone the right to life, liberty and 
security of the person and the right not to be deprived thereof 
except in accordance with the principles of fundamental justice. 
Section 7 has the potential of being an all-pervasive guarantee, 
if interpreted broadly by the courts. 


It is reasonable to predict that the rights guaranteed by section 
7 include more than mere freedom from personal harm and 
actual physical restraint. In American jurisprudence the rights 
to life and liberty have been given very broad meanings by the 
United States Supreme Court. The right to life has been inter- 
preted to include ‘‘the right of the individual to his body in its 
completeness’’ and also to include those things necessary for 
the enjoyment of life. The right to liberty has been interpreted 
to include not only freedom from unauthorized physical restraint, 
but also the freedom of an individual to use and enjoy his 
faculties in all lawful ways, acquire useful knowledge, marry, 
establish a home, bring up children, live and work where he 
chooses, enter into all contracts for these purposes and gen- 
erally to enjoy those privileges long recognized at common 
law as essential to the orderly pursuit of happiness by free 
people.* 


The right to security of the person might well include the 
right to privacy and may include some protection for property 
rights, which are not expressly mentioned in the Charter. In a 
recent New Brunswick decision the phrase ‘‘security of the 
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person’’ was interpreted to include protection of property.°® 


Finally, the prohibition against the deprivation of section 7 
rights except in accordance with ‘‘the principles of fundamental 
justice’’ will raise a question as to whether this notion includes 
both substantive and procedural due process. The drafters of 
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the Charter were careful to avoid the use of the words *‘due 
process’’ and have expressed the opinion that this section deals 
only with procedural fairness and does not impose substantive 
requirements as to the policy of individual laws. It is likely 
that the opinion of the drafters will be accepted as correct. The 
Supreme Court of Canada, albeit in different circumstances, 
has expressed doubts as to the applicability of the doctrine of 
substantive due process in this country. 


Section 7 may have its greatest impact in civil matters since 
specific protections are found in other sections for persons 
involved in criminal and quasi-criminal proceedings. 


Sections 8 to 13 deal with matters such as unreasonable 


THE LAW LIBRARY 
AND THE 
CHARTER OF RIGHTS 


The passage of the Charter means that Canadian law- 
yers will be required to research some previously un- 
familiar sources. The Law Library has an excellent col- 
lection of source materials available to the profession. A 
small sampling of materials of interest includes the fol- 
lowing: 


CANADA - There are 2 reporting services available: 
The Canadian Charter of Rights Annotated (Canada 
Law Book) and Canadian Rights Reporter (Butter- 
worths). Decisions since the enactment of the Charter 
are available in the Reserve collection. 


EUROPE — Newly important European human rights 
law can be found in the following sources: 


@ European Court of Human Rights decisions are in 
that Court’s Publications, Series A: Arréts et 
décisions. 

@ Pleadings and Oral Arguments in the European Court 
are found in its Publications, Series B. 

@ European Commission of Human Rights decisions 
are reported in its Decisions and Reports. 

® The Yearbook of the European Convention of 
Human Rights include basic documents and deci- 
sions of the Court, Commission and the Com- 
mittee of Ministers. 


UNITED STATES -— Access to much of the voluminous 
American materials on the Bill of Rights can be obtained 
through the various Reporter services and through the 
following treatises: 


® Gunther, Gerald — Cases and Materials on Indi- 
vidual Rights in Constitutional Law (1976) 

@ Tribe, Lawrence H. — American Constitutional Law 

@ La Fave, Wayne R. — Modern Criminal Law (1978) 

® Weintreb, Lloyd L. — Criminal Law: Cases, Com- 
ments and Questions (1980) 


search or seizure, arbitrary detention or imprisonment, the rights 
of a person on arrest or detention and the rights of a person 
charged with an offence, cruel and unusual punishment and 
self incrimination. These rights have all been dealt with in 
considerable detail by Mr. Justice D.C. McDonald in his recent 
book and therefore will be omitted from this brief survey. 


EQUALITY RIGHTS 


Section 15 has not received the same critical attention given 
to other sections of the Charter because it will not come into 
effect until April 17th, 1985. This three-year period of grace 
will provide the provincial and federal governments with an 
opportunity to assess their present legislation and change pro- 
visions that might be contrary to section 15. 


Section 15(1) declares that every individual is equal before 
and under the law. Unlike some of the other sections of the 
Charter which extend rights to Canadian citizens or permanent 
residents only, section 15(1) applies to every individual. The 
section requires not only that people be regarded as equal before 
the law but also under the law. There was some fear that if 
the section referred only to equality before the law the courts 
might continue to interpret that phrase as requiring equality 
only in the administration and enforcement of laws and not in 
respect of the actual content thereof. 


Section 15 also states that everyone has the right to equal 
protection and equal benefit of the law without discrimination. 
The last part of section 15(1) sets out particular forms of dis- 
crimination that are viewed as offensive: race, national or eth- 
nic origin, colour, religion, sex, age, or mental or physical 
disability. It should be stressed that these prohibited forms of 
discrimination are not exclusive and that courts are not pre- 
vented from examining discrimination based upon other char- 
acteristics, such as lifestyle or illegitimacy. It is my opinion 
that the specification of the above noted forms of discrimination 
requires the court to scrutinize strictly any legislation that attempts 
to distinguish between people or groups on any of those bases. 


It should be stressed that all laws that differentiate between 
individuals will not automatically violate section 15. It is only 
where differentiation reflects a preference based upon prejudice 
or some other socially unacceptable foundation that it should 
be invalidated. 


Section 15(2) gives constitutional recognition to affirmative 
action programmes, in order to avoid the difficult constitutional 
questions raised by such programmes in the United States. Our 
legislators have given constitutional recognition to the need to 
assist certain disadvantaged groups in society. It will be left 
for the courts to decide, if and when any affirmative action 
programme is challenged, whether the object of the legislation 
is truly to assist a’ disadvantaged group or whether the program 
constitutes an offensive form of discrimination contrary to the 
general intent of section 15. 


Equality rights are also dealt with in Section 28 which states 
that, notwithstanding anything in the Charter, the rights and 
freedoms found therein are guaranteed equally to men and 
women. It is unclear how this section relates to the rest of the 
Charter, particularly section 33, which allows Parliament or 


the legislatures to operate notwithstanding certain sections of 
the Charter. Arguably, section 28 places the right to sexual 
equality beyond the reach of any government, regardless of 
section 33, because of the phrase ‘‘notwithstanding anything 
in the Charter’’. If this reasoning is correct, the right of sexual 
equality will enjoy a specially protected status. It might even 
over-ride section 15(2) which provides for affirmative action 
programmes if, for example, a man is denied a job because of 
a programme which gives preference to women in hiring. 


MINORITY LANGUAGE EDUCATION 


Section 23 deals with minority language educational rights 
and its inclusion has resulted in an increase in the level of ill 
feeling between Quebec and the federal government. It in effect 
ensures that all Canadian citizens, whether educated in English 
or French, have the right to have their children educated in 
that language where numbers warrant. This constitutional guar- 
antee creates a conflict with certain sections of Quebec’s Bill 
101, and these sections have recently been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Quebec Superior Court. 


ENFORCEMENT 


Section 24 of the Charter deals with enforcement. Section 
24(1) grants standing only to those persons whose rights or 
freedoms have been infringed or denied and thus would deny 
standing to, for example, a person who 1s opposed in principle 
to the provisions of the Criminal Code dealing with theraputic 
abortions, but who is not directly affected by those provisions.’ 


Section 24(2) deals with the exclusion of evidence obtained 
in violation of the Charter. The exclusionary rule is much 
narrower than that prevailing in the U.S., for evidence can 
only be excluded if it is obtained both in contravention of the 
Charter and if its admission would in all the circumstances, 
bring the administration of justice into disrepute. The adoption 
of the latter test implies a rejection of the Supreme Court of 
Canada decision in R. v. Wray and an adoption of the view 
and terminology of Aylesworth, J. in the Ontario Court of 
Appeal decision in the same case. 


ABORIGINAL RIGHTS 


Section 25 declares that nothing in the Charter is to be 
construed in such a way as to abrogate or derogate from any 
aboriginal treaty or other rights or freedoms that pertain to the 
aboriginal peoples of Canada. This section would preclude, 
for example, a possible challenge under section 15, if a non- 
Indian claimed a denial of equality of treatment on the basis 
of race. 


EXISTING RIGHTS 


Section 26 makes it clear that existing rights and freedoms 
not dealt with in the Charter are not to be affected by the 
proclamation of the Charter. For example, the provision of the 
Alberta Bill of Rights establishing the right to own property 
and the right not to be deprived thereof except in accordance 
with due process of law will continue to exist in full force. 
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Similarly, the Canadian Bill of Rights remains in existence. 
This is important because of the inclusion in these documents 
of certain rights not included in the Charter and because the 
equality provisions of section 15 of the Charter will not come 
into effect for three years. 


APPLICATION OF THE CHARTER 


Section 32 states that the Charter is to apply to the Parliament 
and the government of Canada and to the legislature and 
government of the ten provinces. A question will arise over 
the level of governmental involvement necessary before an act 
will be ascribed to a government. For example it will probably 
be argued that universities, hospital boards and establishments 
licensed by the provincial government come within the defi- 
nition of ‘‘government’’ on the basis of some sort of “‘state 
action’ doctrine. It is likely that section 32 will be interpreted 
so as not to apply to ‘‘private action’’, which will remain within 
the purview of provincial human rights acts. 


Section 33 provides for the opting out by Parliament or a 
provincial legislature of sections 2 and 7-15 of the Charter. 
Any declaration made under s 33(1) will cease to have effect 
five years after its coming into force. 


CONCLUSION 


This has been a brief overview of the main provisions of the 
Charter. Many of the comments contained herein are highly 
speculative but it can be predicted with certainty that the pro- 
clamation of the Charter on April 17th launched the legal 
profession into a new era. While I do not expect constitutional 
law and civil liberties law to prevade all aspect and levels of 
the legal profession as it has in the United States, there will 
inevitably be a much greater use of constitutional arguments 
by the legal profession. Until the Supreme Court of Canada 
has the opportunity to establish some guidelines for lower courts 


Footnotes 
' Constitution Act, 1982, s. 52. 
2 Constitution Act, 1982, 5.33. 


* For example in the recent challenge (Aug. '82) to certain provisions of 
Bill 101 by the parents of six children refused admission to English 
Schools, counsel for the Quebec and federal governments produced 
demographers as expert witnesses who offered their views on the necessity 
for the limitations found in Bill 101. 


* See for example, the recent case in Ontario where a regulation of the Law 
Society of Upper Canada prohibiting non-citizens from practising law was 
challenged but upheld by the High Court. 


° Corpus Juris Secundum Vol. 16A at pp. 604, 606-607. 


° The Queen in Right of the Province of New Brunswick v. Fisherman’s 
Wharf Ltd. and Brunswick Bottling Ltd, et al (unreported decision of 
April 28, 1982). 


’ However, such a person would have standing to challenge the 
constitutional validity of the ‘‘abortion section’’ under section 52(1) of the 
Constitution Act, 1982 if he sought a declaration declaring the section 
ultra vires. In that case, the normal standing rules developed by the 
Supreme Court of Canada in Thorson, McNeil and most recently, 
Borowski would apply. 
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and counsel in relation to the interpretation of the Charter there 
is room for creative argument. Already, a substantial number 
of arguments based on the Charter have been raised in litigation 
and in particular by the criminal bar. As well, we see the growth 
of conflicting judgments among the courts of the various prov- 
inces. In Ontario a provincial court judge has decided that 
section 8 of the Narcotics Control Act is in violation of section 
11(d) of the Charter. A provincial court judge in Saskatchewan 
has found the reverse. A provincial court judge in Ontario has 
found that the attempted use of a breath sample by the Crown 
violates an accused’s right against self-incrimination. A pro- 
vincial court judge in B.C. has decided the reverse. 


Thus, it will be with great interest, and in some cases, 
trepidation that the Canadian legal community will await the 
first decisions of the Supreme Court of Canada on the inter- 
pretation of the Charter. 


New Challenges for 


Health Law Project 


The Health Law project has undergone significant changes 
since its creation in 1977. The development of the project was 
as a result of research done by Professor Ellen Picard and 
funding from the Alberta Law Foundation. The Project has 
been used by law students, the health care professions, lawyers, 
judges, members of the religious community, special interest 
groups, and the general public. It has been an important resource 
for Access Alberta in the preparation of an eight-part series of 
television programs on health law, and has provided infor- 


The Health Law Project plans to make use of computer technology to better 

achieve its objects. Seen here left to right: Brent Windwick, Director, 

Health Law Project, Professor Ellen Picard and Martin Kratz, second-year 
law student and computer expert. 


mation about health law from a Canadian perspective to profes- 
sionals in China, Israel, England, Scotland, Belgium and South 
Africa. 


The Project continues to provide speakers to groups request- 
ing information on various health law issues. This public infor- 
mation function will be facilitated through the production of 
slide-tape presentations and other audio-visual programs in the 
near future. These educational aids, coupled with the develop- 
ment of ‘workbooks’, will allow health law information to be 
disseminated to a wider audience. 


A major function of the Project has been the development 
and continual updating of a digest of cases and journal articles 
covering a broad range of health law issues. The scope of the 
digest has been expanded to include not only ‘traditional’ med- 
ical negiligence actions but many health law issues of recent 
origin. In addition, the breadth of digest update surveys has 
been increased. At the present time the following report series 
are included in the Canadian Case Digest: Dominion Law 
Reports, Western Weekly Reports, Supreme Court Reports, 
National Reporter, Canadian Cases on the Law of Torts, Canadian 
Criminal Cases, and the specialized Legal Medical Quarterly, 
as well as provincial report series except in Manitoba and 
Quebec. It is expected that the Manitoba Reports and Quebec 
will be added in the near future. A Commonwealth Case Digest 
is under development and it is expected that future updates will 
include Halsbury’s Laws and the English Reports. The article 
digest encompasses a wide variety of Canadian, Common- 
wealth and American legal, medical and scientific journals. 
Periodical holdings of the Project are constantly expanding; 
the comprehensiveness of article update surveys is being 
improved. 


In such a rapidly expanding system the drawbacks of a man- 
ual approach to searching and updating have become increas- 
ingly evident. As a consequence, it was decided to convert to 
an automated form of processing and retrieving of information 
from the digests. Martin Kratz, a law student employed by the 
Project, has developed the systems and programmes necessary 
to begin to take advantage of the vast potential offered by 
computerization. The Case and Article Digests will be incor- 
porated into the new system by the end of the summer of 1982. 


A computerized digest presents exciting possibilities for the 
future. An increase in the use of the digest is expected, since 
users will not need to visit the project office to obtain access 
to information. A ‘networking’ capability will be developed 
and tested by late 1983; if successful such a capability will 
facilitate data exchanges with other North American data bases. 


Professor Ellen Picard continues to oversee the Project, with 
the assistance of a full-time Director, Brent Windwick. Increased 
human resources, combined with more efficient research meth- 
ods, greatly enhance the capabilities of the Health Law Project. 
This will ensure the provision of a wider range of services to 
the legal and health care professions, teachers and students, 
and a wide variety of other interested individuals and groups. 


BRENT WINDWICK 


New 
Assistant 
Law 
Librarian 


Ann Rae, Acting Law Librarian 


The Faculty of Law is pleased to welcome Ann Rae to the 
Law School as our new assistant law librarian. 


Ms. Rae received her B.A. in 1966 from the University of 
Toronto and then attended the University of Toronto’s Faculty 
of Library Science where she received a B.L.S. in 1969 and 
api eS n O73. 


Ann has had extensive experience working in Canadian law 
libraries. From 1969 to 1972 she was a cataloguer at York 
University Law Library in Toronto. From 1973 to 1975 Ann 
worked at the Library of Congress in Washington, D.C., where 
she wrote the classification schedule (KE) for Canadian legal 
materials which fits into the Library of Congress system. She 
returned to Canada in 1975 and assumed a position at the 
University of Victoria Law Library. She was responsible for 
developing the Law Library Catalogue at what was then Canada’s 
newest law school. Ann joined the University of Alberta Law 
Library in July of 1981 and is in charge of the Library’s public 
services. However, while Lillian MacPherson is on leave for 
two years commencing September Ist, 1982, Ann will become 
Acting Law Librarian. 


Ann has been very active in the Canadian Association of 
Law Libraries, C.A.U.T. and local faculty and librarian asso- 
ciations. Since coming to the University of Alberta she has 
been chosen as Librarian Representative on the Faculty Asso- 
ciation Council and Vice-President of the Association of 
Professional Librarians of the University of Alberta. 


The Faculty is indeed fortunate to have attracted such a 
talented and active individual to our library staff. 


Gifts to Library 


The University of Alberta Law Library welcomes 
donations of used law books. Books donated to the Library 
will be appraised and a statement given to the donor to 


enable a charitable deduction against income tax to be 

claimed. Under a matching grant program the provincial 

government gives a sum to the Law Library equal to the 

appraised value of the donation. Interested persons should 
» contact Ann Rae at the Law Library, 432-5560. 
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Friends of The 


Faculty of Law 


The Friends of the Faculty of Law was resusciated in May 
with a meeting in the Law Centre where a panel discussion on 
legal education was held. 


The panel consisting of Anne de Villars, John Coté, and 
Acting Dean David Jones provided some lively and provocative 
discussion. Mr. Cété expressed concern about students grad- 
uating without having covered areas with which a member of 
the public would reasonably expect a lawyer to have some 
familiarity. He was also concerned about law professors pre- 
paring students for practice where the teachers themselves have 
had no practical experience. Ms. de Villars criticized teaching 
methods in the Faculty, and expressed concern that the law 
degree should attempt to provide a well-rounded legal edu- 
cation, rather than mere technical knowledge of the law. 


Acting Dean David Jones responded by distinguishing between 
legal education at a university and the function of the bar 
admission course. The latter, he suggested, was intended to 
add the very practical points which were necessary to fit the 
person for the practice of law. He noted that Mr. Cote’s crit- 
icism of professors with no practical experience was the reverse 
of the criticism often levelled against the Faculty; namely that 
too much professorial effort went into practice-related activi- 
ties. Professor Jones submitted that the whole question of prac- 
tice was really a red-herring, because the real isue was whether 
colleagues were fulfilling their teaching and scholarly obliga- 
tions adequately. 


Discussion from the floor centered around the integration of 
the Bar Admission Course with the Law School curriculum, 
the desirability of the ‘‘case method’’ of studying law, and the 
various teaching styles of professors. 


Overall, the session was a frank and constructive exchange 
of views on legal education generally. 


In February, the Friends met and the topic of discussion was 
“Striking a Balance between National Security and Individual 
Liberty’’. The guest speaker was University Professor L.C. 
Green. 


These meetings were part of a series held over the last six 
years by the Friends of the Faculty of Law at The University 
of Alberta. The group was formed by members of the Bar, 
Judiciary, and Faculty who wish to maintain and strengthen 
ties between the Faculty and the practicing profession. Among 
other activities, the Friends has organized the very successful 
visit of the first-year law students to the Court House every 
September, assists in bringing visiting dignitaries to the Fac- 
ulty, and generally provides a forum for convivial legal dis- 
cussion. In the coming year, the Friends is organizing a series 
of four seminars on the “‘legal rights’’ contained in the new 
Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 
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The new Board of Directors appointed at the May meeting 
are; F.D. Jones; Q.C;, DiP: Jones; J Ne Apricss Ose 
Savaryn, Q.C., A. deVillars, A. Russell, Mr. Justice D.C. 
McDonald and Mr. Justice W.A. Stevenson. 


Information about the Friends may be obtained from: Pro- 
fessor D.P. Jones at the Law Faculty; Mr. Justice D.C. McDonald 
at the Law Courts; or Anne de Villars at McCuaig, Desrochers. 


Graduate 
programme 


continues 
to expand 


The Faculty of Law’s Masters programme continues to grow. 
This year we have a class of twelve full-time graduate students. 
Although the increased interest in pursuing graduate work may 
be due in part to economic factors, it is clear from the appli- 
cations that the reputation of the Faculty is growing. Students 
are enrolling in the Masters programme to study oil and gas 
law, international law, corporate law and health law with fac- 
ulty members who are widely respected in these fields. 


Last year’s graduate students are working on their theses, 
having successfully completed their one-year residency 


Two of this year’s group of 12 graduate students: left to right: Roger 
Watkiss and Vaughan Myers. 


requirement. To date, Mr. John Courtright has successfully 
defended his thesis entitled: ‘‘Aspects Of The Development 
Of Securities Regulation Of Take-Over Bids In Ontario And 
Alberta Since 1967’. Mr. Courtright will be granted an LL.M. 
degree at Fall Convocation. Several other students are in the 
final stages of their theses preparation and will be defending 
them shortly. 


This year the new graduate students come from a variety of 
backgrounds and interests. 


My Jaymore Bell is a graduate of Osgoode Hall, York 
University where he received a joint M.B.A.-LL.B. degree. 
He will be studying international law under the supervision of 
Dra. © Green. 


Ms. Selina Mejicanos Gasser comes to the Faculty from 
Guatemala. She is a graduate of the University Francisco Mar- 
roquin where she placed first in her law class. She intends to 
specialize in banking and insurance law. 


Ms. Noela Inions is a graduate of the University of Alberta. 
She had an active interest in the Health Law Project and will 
be under Professor Picard’s supervision. 


Mr. James Jordan is a graduate of the University of Mani- 
toba. He has worked at the Attorney-General’s office in Calgary 
and will be doing graduate work in the area of Criminal Law. 


Mr. Brian MacNairn is a graduate of the University of Wind- 
sor. He plans to study the legal problems related to Pension 
Fund Investments and will be supervised by Professor Mis. 


Mr. Francis Macri is a graduate of the University of Alberta 
law program but holds three other degrees; two prior M.A. 
degrees and a Ph.D. in Comparative Literature. He will be 
studying international law under Dr. L.C. Green. 


Mr. Vaughn Myers is a graduate of the University of Alberta 
law faculty, and intends to specialize in the area of constitu- 
tional law. 


Mr. Lawrence O’Neil is a graduate of Dalhousie Law School 
and is a former Executive Assistant to Premier Buchanan of 
Nova Scotia. He is interested in the field of oil and gas law. 


Ms. Wendy Russell is a graduate of the University of Alberta 
law faculty and has worked with Professor Picard in the Health 
Law project and with Professor Gall in the C.I.A.J. 


Ms. Heather Sanderson is a graduate of McGill law faculty 
and has practised law in Calgary with the firm of Code, Hunter, 
She will specialize in Insurance Law. 


Mr. Roger Watkiss is a graduate of Osgoode Hall Law School 
and is a member of the Ontario Bar. He intends to specialize 
in the field of Corporate Law. 


The Faculty is very pleased with the calibre of the graduate 
students and the wide range of interests they represent. Their 
presence adds to the academic environment of the faculty and 
this is a benefit for students and teachers alike. We wish our 
graduate students good luck and look forward to the challenging 
research they have undertaken. 


LEWIS KLAR 
Graduate Studies Director 


Weir Memorial Lecture 
Delivered by Joseph 
Jackson, Q.C. 


The Faculty of Law was pleased to have Mr. Joseph Jackson, 
Q.C., Bencher of the Middle Temple, visit the Law School 
and deliver the Weir Memorial Lecture in September of 1981. 
Mr. Jackson is one of the leading barristers in England in the 
area of matrimonial causes. He is a well-known author and his 
many publications include The Formation and Annulment 
of Marriage and Jackson’s Matrimonial Finance and Tax- 
ation. He is also one of the editors of Rayden on Divorce. 


Mr. Jackson delivered a number of lectures to students in 
the Law School as well as attending several legal symposia 
with judges and lawyers in Edmonton. 


For the Weir Memorial Lecture on the evening of September 
23, 1981 he chose the topic ‘‘Matrimonial Property and Con- 
duct’’. His lecture provided an informative look at the role 
conduct plays in the division of matrimonial property in the 
United Kingdom. 


Mr. Jackson was accompanied by Madam Justice Margaret 
Booth, Judge of the High Court of England, and one of the 
authors of Morrison on Children. Madam Justice Booth spoke 
to a number of classes at the Law School and spent some time 
observing at the courts. 


The Law School was honoured to have Mr. Jackson and 
Madam Justice Booth visit with us and their enthusiasm and 
energy during their busy schedule was admirable. 


Joseph Jackson receiving a uniquely Albertan remembrance after his 
delivery of the Weir Memorial Lecture. 
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During the past year, Professor Errol Mendes has spoken 
at a number of seminars on such topics as international com- 
mercial arbitration and native self-government. At the annual 
meeting of the Canadian Petroleum Law Foundation in Jasper, 
in June, 1982, Professor Mendes delivered a paper entitled 
‘*The Applicability of Newfoundland’s Workers Compensation 
Legislation to the Off-Shore Oil and Gas Exploration’’. Pro- 
fessor Mendes will soon have an article published in the Alberta 
Law Review entitled ‘‘Interpreting the Canadian Charter of 
Rights and Freedoms; Applying International and European 
Jurisprudence on the Law and Practice of Fundamental Rights’’. 


Professor T. J. Christian has been very busy in the past 
few months participating in seminars concerning the Charter 
of Rights including a programme sponsored by the Criminal 
Trial Lawyer’s Association, Legal Education Society of Alberta 
seminars in Calgary and Edmonton, and a seminar in Calgary 
for provincial court judges organized by the Canadian Institute 
for the Administration of Justice. As a result of the research 
undertaken for these presentations, he has prepared a paper 
entitled *‘The Limitation of Liberty - Section One of the Charter 
of Rights and Freedoms’’ which will be published this fall in 
a special issue of the University of British Columbia Law 
Review devoted to the Charter. He has also recently completed 
a case comment concerning the Supreme Court of Canada’s 
decisions in two important labour law cases, Yellow Cab and 
Olds College, which will be published in the fall issue of the 
Alberta Law Review. 


Professor Gerald Gall is the editor of a recently published 
book of essays entitled Civil Liberties in Canada: Entering 


Professor G. Gall in a contemplative mood 


FACULTY NOTES 


the 1980’s. He was also a member of the Faculty of the 3rd 
National Summer Course on Human Rights held recently at 
the University of Prince Edward Island and sponsored by the 
Canadian Human Rights Foundation. He is presently Vice- 
Chairman of the International Bar Association Committee on 
the Administration of Justice. 


Professor Dick Dunlop’s major work on creditors’ rights 
entitled Creditor - Debtor Law in Canada was recently pub- 
lished by the Carswell company. He also participated in a panel 
entitled ‘‘Liens in Business Law’’ at the Mid-Winter Meeting 
of the Alberta Branch of the Canadian Bar Association in 
Calgary. In October, 1981 Professor Dunlop participated in a 
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Professor Dick Dunlop relaxing after a strenuous class in labor arbitration 


panel discussion on the Ontario Law Reform Commission Report 
on the Enforcement of Judgment Debts and Related Matters 
as part of the 11th Annual Workshop on Commercial and 
Consumer Law at the University of Toronto. He was also one 
of the instructors at the 15th Annual Refresher Course offered 
by L.E.S.A. in May, 1982. He discussed the topic of Unse- 
cured Creditors’ Remedies. 


Professor Dunlop will be taking a two-year leave of absence 
from the Faculty of Law starting January Ist, 1983 to undertake 
research for the Institute of Law Research and Reform. While 
at the Institute Professor Dunlop will be conducting a study 
on the enforcement of unsecured debts. 


Professor Eugene Meehan has recently published an article 
entitled ‘‘Candid Confessions’’ in the December 1981 volume 
of the Canadian Bar Review. He is also director of a research 
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project entitled “‘Appraisal and Reform of Preliminary and 
Preventative Criminal Offences’’ sponsored by the Department 
of Justice. This project is part of the Department of Justice’s 
continuing study and revision of the Criminal Code. 


Professor Maurice J. Sychuk was re-elected as a Bencher 
of the Alberta Law Society in November of 1981 and is a 
member of the Discipline, Competence and the Legislation and 
Administration of Justice Committees of the Law Society. 
Recently his casebook entitled *‘Cases and Materials on Land 
Titles’? was adopted for use at the University of Manitoba Law 
School. Professor Sychuk continues to be active in the teaching 
of Oil and Gas, Land Titles and Surface Rights to people 
employed in the oil and gas industry. 


Professor Fred Laux and David Jones gave papers at a 
seminar on the Protection of Human Rights from the Abuse of 
Administrative Authority held in Vancouver on October 16th, 
1981. This seminar was sponsored by the Canadian Foundation 
on Human Rights. 


Professor Bob Nozick has recently published a case com- 
ment entitled “‘Lease Option Contracts Under the Conditional 
Sales Act’’ in (1982) 20 Alberta Law Review 335. He also 
participated in a panel discussion at the Mid-Winter Bar Meet- 
ing in Calgary dealing with proposed changes to the Combines 
Investigation Act. Presently Professor Nozick is continuing his 
research in the area of combines law. 


Professor David Jones has recently completed a six month 
term as Acting Dean while Dean Frank Jones was on sabbatical. 
During this period Professor Jones not only undertook the 
responsibilities of the Dean’s Office, but continued his full- 


David Jones who was Acting Dean for the first six months of this year. 


time responsibilities as Associate Dean. Congratulations are 
due to Professor Jones for the fine job he did during this busy 
six-month period. Presently he is in the process of completing 
case comments on recent administrative law decisions of the 
Alberta Court of Appeal. 


Professor Bruce Elman has recently returned from a sab- 
batical year at Stanford Law School where he started research 
for an article on age discrimination. While at Stanford, Pro- 
fessor Elman sat in on a number of civil liberties courses which 
will stand him in good stead with the recent proclamation of 
the Charter of Rights and Freedoms. As well, he conducted a 
seminar for the National Journalism Fellows of Stanford 
University on the constitutional patriation issue, before their 
national tour of Canada. In May, Professor Elman and his 
family travelled to Israel and Greece. 


Professor Christine Davies has completed a year as McCalla 
Professor at the University of Alberta. During the past year, 
Professor Davies has undertaken a major revision of her book 
Power on Divorce. The resulting new work will be entitled 
Family Law in Canada and will include matrimonial causes 
other than divorce. 


Professor Peter Lown was organizing chairman and appeared 
as a panel member at the LESA seminar on Matrimonial Prop- 
erty, which was held in Edmonton on March 27, 1981. He 
also prepared a paper entitled ‘‘The Electronic Dilemma’’ for 
the publication Legal Issues in Canadian Education and pre- 
pared a brief on ‘“‘Copyright in Photographs’’ for the Depart- 
ment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. At the present time 
Professor Lown is editing a new Corporate Law guide for 
Alberta. 


Professor David Percy prepared two papers for the Institute 
of Law Research and Law Reform entitled “Contribution Claims 
and Contract Principles’’ and ‘‘The Impact of the Contribution 
Proposals of the Uniform Law Conference on the Common 
Law of Contract’’. Professor Percy delivered a paper entitled 
‘‘Water Law: The Limits of the Management Concept’’ at a 
conference on Environmental Law in the 1980’s’’ in December 
1981. This paper will be published by The Canadian Institute 
of Resources Law. 


Professor Lewis Klar gave a paper to the Torts Teachers 
Conference at Montebello, Quebec entitled ‘“The New Zealand 
Accident Compensation Scheme: The Tort Lawyer’s Perspec- 
tive’’. This paper will be published in the January, 1983 volume 
of the University of Toronto Law Journal. In addition Professor 
Klar continues to be the Tort Law editor of the Supreme Court 
Law Review and serves as a member of the Heritage Schol- 
arship Fund Selection Committee. 


University Professor Leslie C. Green, who has taught many 
generations of law students at the Faculty, was appointed an 
Honorary Professor of the Faculty, together with Professor 
Peter Freeman, the former Law Librarian, who was recently 
named University Librarian. 
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Alumni News 


In response to our request for information from our alumni 
we received the following replies. We would like to thank 
those people who took the time to inform us of their where- 
abouts and recent events in their lives. We encourage all our 
alumni to keep in touch. 


1951 


KENNETH J. BOYD is the Chairman of the Alberta Law 
Compensation Board. 


1971 


JANICE ZAHARKO married Henry Urion in June, 1976 
and they had a son in October 1977. She completed her LL.M. 
at U.B.C. in 1980 and is presently employed with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, Vancouver. 


1974 


WALTER KUBANEK has recently opened a law office in 
Peace River after being employed as Senior Crown Prosecutor 
for the Judicial District of Peace River for six years. 


LET US KNOW 
WHERE YOU ARE, 
WHAT YOU ARE 
DOING? 


Fill in and mail to: 


Editors 
‘*Without Prejudice’’ 
c/o Law Centre 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta 
T6G 2H5 


Name 


Address 


Year of Degree 


1975 


K.K. (KEN) KEELER is employed as general counsel and 
corporate counsel of Pan-Alberta Gas Ltd. He married Shirley 
Kliewer of Winnipeg in May, 1977. 


HEATHER LAMOUREWUX practices law at McGaffery & 
Co. in Calgary. She is married to Ian Lamoureux (’73) who 
practices with Code Hunter. 

1976 


DANNY RUSSELL commenced work in March 1982 with 
the International Olympic Committee at their headquarters in 
Lausanne, Switzerland. 


CAROL A. WILLIAMSON is legal advisor to Teleglobe 
Canada in Montreal. 


1980 


ROBERT GATEMAN is presently completing his LL.M. 
at the U. of A. on the subject of recent proposals for change 
to the Combines Investigation Act. 


Marriages, Births, Employment, etc. 


Comments or Suggestions 
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n 1915, Percy E. Nobbs and Frank Darling, Architects 


